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taking from Dis. He appreciates better than any man I know the
value of a woman who has something to give in return for being
given to. Most men have this knowledge, but they seldom
exercise it because most women don't understand giving.
Either they don't want to give or they don't know how. Now I
want to give, and I know how most exactly."

Having arrived at this decision she made no haste, A year
of widowhood must be survived before there could be any
question of re-marriage. When it had expired she would be
forty-seven and Dis thirty-five. Could any wife however intelli-
gent bridge that physical gulf blasted by the years?

Glancing at herself in the mirror Mary Anne thought that
in her case the difficulty scarcely existed. It would be the
case of a young-old wife married to an old-young husband. To
Disraeli the physical side meant little, and the mental and
psychological side everything. He would not even, in later
years, need a mistress. The calm happiness of life with her who
understood him utterly, combined with the drain on his vitality
of an exacting career, would bring about a perfect harmony.
That established one had no need of haste, A man was by
instinct the hunter, but he must not find himself too sure of his
quarry.

June (1838) brought the coronation of the little Queen.
Melbourne, her Prime Minister, that polished dilettante, the
friend and admirer of Caroline Norton, now in his sixtieth year,
had guided the youthful and somewhat egotistical Victoria
in the way of queenship with the utmost tact He possessed a
bland insolence which carried him through the difficulties of
public life unperturbed. When a member of some deputation
asked him almost with tears: "But, my lord, will not the fund-
holder suffer?" Melbourne replied cheerfully: "Oh, of course 1"
leaving the member of the deputation speechless*

Victoria, therefore, under his guidance, was crowned with
all pomp and ceremony. Her capital, making the most of the
occasion, became very gay. Galleries lined the processional
route, covered with carpets and hangings, and the hotels of those
days could scarcely accommodate all the distinguished foreign
visitors. Disraeli told Sarah of a personage who had two jackets,
one of diamonds and the other of turquoises. He forswore
.the coronation for the quaintest of all reasons, given his love of
finery, namely that M.P/s must wear either court dress or
uniform, and he refused to provide himself with court dress.
However, he did go after all, having procured court dress